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RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY 

GENERAL SURVEYS 

Professor Lietzmann is bringing out an interesting series of booklets for 
the use of theological classes 1 where it is desired to study the original texts 
of important documents. Each one is sold at a price so low that the students 
can easily buy it and consult it in classwork. The best critical form of the 
text is secured, and a good critical apparatus is provided. There are 
twenty-one numbers in the list, of which the following are before me: 

(1) "Die Wittenberger und Leisniger Kastenordnung, 1522-23;" (2) 
"Die Didache;" (3) "Antike Fluchtafeln;" (4) "OrdoMissae, secundum 
MissaleRomanum;" (5) "Martin LuthersGeistlicheLieder;" (6) "Sym- 
bole der alten Kirche. " The price of each is from fifteen to eighteen cents. 

All students of church history will welcome the third edition of Lea's 
great study of sacerdotal celibacy.* It has held a place of final authority 
during the forty years since the first edition appeared. Twenty-three years 
have gone by since the publication of the second edition, and it is time for a 
third. The author modestly expresses regret that he had not anticipated 
a call for a third edition, and hence had not spent these years in arranging 
the valuable materials which have come to light during the interval. Never- 
theless he has greatly enlarged his work. In the later chapters the addi- 
tions are notable for their extent and their importance. 

Franklin Johnson 
The University op Chicago 



It is now more than ten years since the Gottinger Gesellschaf t der Wis- 
senschaften undertook an edition of papal Regesta previous to the year 
1 198, of which the initial volumes are here reviewed. 3 In one sense this 
work is a new edition of Regesta Pontificum Romanorum ab condita ecclesia 
ad annum post Christum natum MCXCVIII, edited by P. Jaffe", Berlin, 
185 1, and of the enlarged edition of Jaffe* prepared under the supervision 
of Wattenbach by F. Kaltenbrunner, P. Ewald, and S. Loewenfeld, Berlin, 

1 Kleine Texte fur theologische Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Lietzmann. Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1907. 

* History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D., S.T.D. 3d ed., revised. In 2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 
481 pages. $5. 

3 Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. Italia Pontificia sive repertorium privilegiorum 
et litterarum a romanis pontificibus ante annum MCLXXXXVIII Italiae ecclesiis, 
monasteriis, civitatibus singulisque personis concessorum iubente Regia Societate 
Gottingensi congessit P. F. Kehr. Vol. I, Roma; Vol. II, Latium. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1906, 1907. xxvi + 201 and xxx 4- 230 pages. M. 14. 
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1885-88. Good as these Regesta were, they were made inadequate by dis-, 
coveries of new documents, until a revision was necessary. These works 
had other defects besides incompleteness: Jaffe" who worked alone found 
it impossible to base his work on manuscript sources, and was compelled 
to rely on printed materials, a course which laid his work open to much 
inaccuracy; to this the Wattenbach edition fell heir, with this additional 
objection, that it was without an index of persons to whom the letters were 
addressed. 

These defects Professor Kehr, who was placed in charge of the work 
of the Gottinger Society in 1896, proposed to correct. In order to base the 
work on original materials and make it as exhaustive as possible, a system- 
atic examination of European, especially of Italian, archives was instituted. 
Of the amazing success of this search interested scholars have been informed 
by the Nachrichten der GSttinger Gesellschajt der Wissenschaflen, which 
from time to time reported almost incredible discoveries of hitherto unprinted 
papal correspondence. The present volumes illustrate the extent of these 
new discoveries. The first volume, Roma, contains 586 letters of which 
Kaltenbrunner, Ewald, and Loewenfeld had only 186; the second volume, 
Latium, has 677 letters of which 290 are found in the earlier edition. This 
enormous amount of new matter added to the old and subjected, as both 
have been, to a rigorous criticism makes Professor Kehr's work practically 
new. 

But however important the additions to the work, its novel and striking 
feature is the arrangement. Jaffe - , Wattenbach, and other editors chose to 
present papal letters as far as possible in chronological order. Professor 
Kehr abandoned this plan and grouped the letters according to the institu- 
tion or person to whom they were addressed. This arrangement naturally 
produced a grouping by locality, and the volumes that are appearing cover 
a geographical unit rather than a space of years. Letters, the destination 
of which was some point in Italy, form the subject-matter of the first portion 
of the new work. Vol. I includes the letters of Roman pontiffs addressed 
to churches, monasteries, and individuals in Rome; Vol. II is limited to 
Latium. Obviously the letters of any given pope, grouped according to 
destination, lose connection with each other; in order to facilitate consulta- 
tion and comparison with older Regesta, each volume contains, immediately 
after its table of contents, a five-column analytical table in which the letters 
are arranged chronologically. This table gives the number of the letter, 
its date, the number of the same document in the older editions, the name 
of the institution or the person addressed, and finally the page of the volume 
on which the letter is to be found. 
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The body of Vol. I, Roma, falls into four sections each of which is con- 
veniently subdivided. In the first section are the letters pertaining to 
S. Romana Ecclesia, its cardinals and urban clergy; in the second are those 
relating to the Patriarchium Lateranense; in the third are the letters and 
acts addressed to Urbis Romanae Ecclesiae et Monasteria. This section 
has sixteen subdivisions, fourteen of which relate to monasteries and other 
institutions whose location is known; the fifteenth concerns institutions 
whose locations could not be determined, and the sixteenth, institutions 
outside of the city walls. In the fourth section are documents relating to 
Urbs Roma, its institutions, patrician families, and individual citizens. 
Under each separate title — church, monastery, or whatever it be, and there 
are between 150 and 200 titles in each volume — is given a list of the books 
which served the author in his studies upon the particular subject; this list 
is followed by a brief, exact historical note upon the same subject, to which 
there is usually added some information as to the whereabouts of existing 
manuscript sources for the institution under discussion; after this intro- 
duction the letters themselves are given in chronological order as far as that 
was ascertainable; each summary of a letter is followed by references stating 
where the original is to be found, if it still exists, and where the document is 
printed. If it is to be found in the Jaffe" or Wattenbach edition, the fact is 
noted; when circumstances seem to demand it, references are given to 
critical studies upon documents; letters of which the original is lost, or of 
which a single notice has been preserved are designated with an asterisk; 
spurious documents are indicated with a dagger. 

The plan of the second volume is the same as that of Vol. I. The 
learned editor explains in the preface that the title, Latium, is misleading, 
as the contents correspond to the boundaries of neither ancient nor modern 
Latium; and he justifies his arrangement on the ground, that for the pur- 
pose in hand, ecclesiastical history was a more proper guide than political 
history. Omitting the few documents relating to unlocated places (p. 230), 
the present volume falls into four parts with appropriate subdivisions: (1) 
Patrimonia S. R. E. in Lath; (2) Dioceses Suburbicariae; (3) Campania 
Romana; and (4) Tuscia Romana. 

The figures given above are ample evidence of the completeness of this 
new work, and a very cursory comparison will show that it is more accu- 
rately and thoroughly done than are the earlier Regesta; a closer examina- 
tion shows that many changes and additions have been made in details. 
Now and then documents accepted by earlier editors are rejected by Kehr 
as being spurious [I, Nos. 42, 155, 294, 319, 418, 5.76; II, Nos. 132, 306]; 
again, he accepts as genuine others which were rejected by his predecessors 
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[II, Nos. 133, 157, 288]. Though the greater completeness and accuracy 
of this work are highly commendable, yet both could have existed had the 
work been arranged chronologically, and therefore the question of merit 
is bound to turn on the new arrangement. The chronological editions have 
certain good features: Besides giving a valuable idea of the correspondence 
of a pontificate as a whole, they lend themselves readily to the addition of a 
papal itinerary — a thing well worth having — and give a natural place at the 
beginning of each pontificate for notes on diplomatics, and on the officials 
of the papal chancellery. These features, though they need not disappear, 
have no natural place in a topical arrangement. Still it is obvious that, 
since the dates of many letters cannot be determined, there can be no abso- 
lutely chronological arrangement. Each method having its limitations, 
the real test of any arrangement is its usefulness, which in turn depends on 
the nature of a student's problem, or on the mode of approach. A scholar 
studying a single pontificate or a given period of church history would prob- 
ably prefer to have papal correspondence arranged chronologically, whereas 
one concerned with some topic for which papal correspondence is inciden- 
tally a source would certainly prefer this new arrangement. Probably the 
majority of students approach questions in the latter fashion and therefore 
the topical arrangement will be useful to the greatest number. Students 
requiring the other arrangement will find their needs satisfied by the chron- 
ological table at the beginning of each volume. To those accustomed to 
the easy mode of citing Jaffe" by number, this present work will seem incon- 
venient, and doubtless some, forgetting the practical difficulties it would 
entail, will wish that the letters had been consecutively numbered. Still 
difficulty of citation is hardly a valid criticism of a work which, in all other 
respects, so adequately meets the needs of scholars. 

It is no wonder that there is still a demand for Harnack's little work on 
monasticism, 4 suggestive and readable as it is. Though the first edition 
appeared twenty-seven years ago, subsequent editions, including the present 
one, show no material change; and hence no comment on the subject- 
matter of the work itself is necessary. Attacks by scholars, notably Denifle, 
upon some of its statements induced Professor Harnack to give his production 
a careful revision, and he now issues the work slightly altered, with the 
comment that he has left in it nothing which he does not still maintain. 
The text itself is changed in only one place (p. 54), and there the alteration 
is made because the expression formerly used was open to misunderstanding. 
Footnotes have been added on several pages (pp. 6, 21, 34, 52, 58). These 

4 Das Mimchtum, seine Ideate und seine Gesckichte. Von Adolf Harnack. Sie- 
bente verbesserte Auflage. Giessen: Topelmann, 1907. 64 pages. M. 1.40. 
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axe comments and answers to critics, and they indicate no change in the 

author's point of view. In form the booklet has been improved by the 

insertion of headings indicating the subject-matter of the several parts — 

a considerable help to the reader in catching the trend of the discussion. 

Edward B. Krehbiel 
The University of Chicago 



The Knickerbocker Press, of which the author is the head, has given us 
in his volumes on the censorship of the Church of Rome* one of its most 
elegant pieces of work; but it has no doubt suffered in its proofreading and 
its literary form because of the reluctance of subordinate experts to interfere 
with the work of their superior. An untrammeled literary critic, an expert 
proofreader, and a competent church historian could have considerably 
increased the value of the book by subjecting it to a thorough criticism. 
The subjects treated and the fact that both authors have been heads of well- 
known publishing houses suggest a comparison of Putnam's work with 
those of Dr. Henry C. Lea, and one regrets to miss here the sure mastery 
coming from exhaustive research and the invariable adequacy and lucidity 
of expression that characterize the work of the great Philadelphian. But 
to say that the work of Putnam occupies a distinctly lower plane than do 
those of Lea is by no means to pronounce the present work a failure. On 
the contrary it is by far the best work in English on the subject, represents 
a large amount of effective work, is in general sufficiently full and trust- 
worthy on all matters of importance, and the style, while lacking in ele- 
gance, is for the most part clear. The author acknowledges indebtedness 
to F. H. Reusch's Der Index der verbotenen Biicher: Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- 
und Literaturgeschichte (3 vols. Bonn, 1883-85) and Die Indices Librorum 
ProMbitorum des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (Tubingen, 1886). So far 
as he follows Reusch he is on sure ground; but his authorities are not always 
so trustworthy and he does not show as much discrimination as one could 
wish in his use of secondary materials. An illustration of the peril of follow- 
ing poor authorities is found on the very first page: "Church censorship 
may be said to have begun as early as 150, with an edict issued by the 
Council of Ephesus, in which the Acta Patdi .... was condemned and 
prohibited." A Council of Ephesus in 150 at once awakens suspicion and 
one wonders what the writer had in mind. A partial explanation is found 

s The Censorship of the Church oj Rome and Its Influence upon the Production 
and Distribution of Literature: A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expur- 
gatory Indexes, together with Some Consideration of the Effects of Protestant Cen- 
sorship and of Censorship by the State. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1906. 2 vols. 375 and 510 pages. $5 net. 
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on pp. 58, 59 where he begins a schedule of synodal prohibitions. Here we 
read: 

.... 150 a. d. (about). A synod of bishops of Asia Minor, meeting either 
at Ephesus or at Smyrna, prohibits the Acta Pauli. The Acta Patdi was an his- 
torical romance written about the middle of the second century and having for 

its purpose the glorification of the life and labors of St. Paul The book 

is referred to by Eusebius and also by Photius.' .... There is an earlier reference 
by Tertullian in his work on baptism, written about 200. 

Putnam's authority for these statements seems to be the Roman Catholic 
writer Thomas J. Shahan, in the Catholic University Bulletin (January, 
1905). This is not accessible to the reviewer, but a council of Ephesus about 
150 in which bishops condemned the Acts of Paul (probably written at least 
twenty years later — Schmidt's researches seem to make 170 the most prob- 
able date) seems as apocryphal as the book supposed to have been con- 
demned. The reviewer fails to find in Tertullian's treatise on baptism any 
reference to the Acta Pauli. On p. 135 (Vol. I) our author quotes Dr. 
Shahan again as saying that "in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
.... doctrinal theology was largely Bible-commentary." As a matter of 
fact the study of the Bible in mediaeval universities sometimes consumed 
six years and had to be completed before the student became a sententiary 
or a student of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the widely used textbook in 
doctrinal theology. On p. 22 (Vol. I), the author thinks it probable that 
an Index referred to by Panzer as printed in Louvain in 1510 never existed, 
but that Panzer had been misled in cataloguing the item. On p. 140 he 
places this Index at the head of his list of Indexes and mentions the fact that 
Gesner (1545; nearly 240 years earlier than Panzer) refers to it. The 
reviewer has not Gesner's work at hand, but his authority, if his attestation 
be explicit, should be decisive. Too much weight should not be given to the 
fact that no copy of the book is known to be in existence. On p. 351 
(Vol. II), he states that Hubmayer, the "leader of the Baptists in Southern 
Germany," was burned in Vienna "for circulating prohibited literature." 
There it not a word in the death sentence pronounced upon him about the 
circulation of literature; it was on charges of a different character that he 
was condemned. He can hardly be said to have been the leader of the 
Anabaptists of Southern Germany, his sphere of work having been in the 
Austrian Breisgau, in Switzerland, and in Moravia. Putnam seems not to 
know that Hubmayer and Pacimontanus are the same individual. On p. 2 2 1 
(Vol. I), he makes two distinct persons of Polydorus Vergilius. Vadianus 
appears as Vadiamus, Matthias Elacius the Illyrian appears as Illyricus, 
Froschower as Trochsover, Lamennais is always given as La Mennais, 
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John Foxe as Fuchsius, Cajetan as Cajaten, Pellicanus as Bellicanus. On 
p. 335 (Vol. II), Reuchlin is spoken of as the "chief associate of Erasmus in 
the contest in Germany." Erasmus was not much in Germany during 
Reuchlin's time and they were never closely associated. On p. 334 (Vol. I), 
it is stated that "the writings of Erasmus were condemned in toto, in 1550, 
in the Spanish Index of that date." No Spanish Index is catalogued for 
that year. That of 1559 is probably intended. Luther's "treatise on Ger- 
man theology" is said to have passed through no less than seventy 
editions. He seems to know nothing of the Theologia Germanica, the 
mediaeval mystical work edited and commended by Luther. "Kostlin 
estimates that by 1521 more than one hundred impressions had been printed 
of the German versions of Luther's sermons and tracts" (Vol. I, p. 343). 
What does be mean by impressions? He states that the Jansenist issue 
was brought to a close by the "Peace of Clement." As a matter of fact 
the controversy raged as fiercely as ever after this attempt at conciliation. 
A few pages farther on he gives an account of the Bull Unigenitus, which 
some time after the "Peace of Clement" inaugurated a new era of perse- 
cution of the Jansenists. 

After an introductory essay of fifty-four pages in which the entire sub- 
ject is treated in a general way, the author proceeds to give a sketch of 
"Censorship in the Early Church, 150-768." Strangely no mention is 
made of the condemnation of the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doretof Cyrus, and Ibas (constituting the famous "Three Chapters") by the 
Council of Constantinople (553) with the authority of the emperor Justinian, 
writings that had been accepted as orthodox and highly commended by the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). This is followed by a short chapter, "The 
Prohibition of Books in the Middle Ages." Of course only a small part of the 
material available is here used. Chap, iv covers the Renaissance and the 
Reformation times, beginning with the invention of printing. Attempts 
to restrict the manufacture and circulation of books in England, the Nether- 
lands, France, Spain, and Germany are described in a fairly satisfactory 
way. A chapter on "Papal Censorship before the Indexes" follows, begin- 
ning with 1487 and extending to i86o( !). The extension, it should be said, 
is for the purpose of showing that the bull of Urban V, In Coena Domini 
(which the author gives as Bulla Coenae Domini), was revived by the popes 
of the early Reformation time with the addition of the names of Martin 
Luther and other later heretics and reissued from time to time till the last 
date mentioned. 

"The Roman Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index" is the 
title of chap. vi. The following two chapters consist of descriptions of the 
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early Indexes. Next come "The Council of Trent and the Index of Pius 
IV," and "The Censorship Regulations, 1550-1591." Six chapters of 
descriptions of later Indexes published in various countries up to 1815 
follow. A chapter is given to "Erasmus and Luther in the Index," and 
one to "The Jansenist Controversy and the Bull Unigenitus." 

The second volume will be found by most readers more interesting than 
the first. Some of the topics treated are "Theological Controversies in 
France, Germany, England, and the Netherlands, 1600-1750," treated of 
course from the point of view of the Roman Catholic Indexes. One of the 
best chapters is "The Treatment of the Scriptures under Censorship." 
A chapter of "Examples of Condemned Literature," with forty-eight items, 
is well worth reading. The chapter on "The Censorship of the State and 
Censorship by Protestants" makes it abundantly evident that Roman 
Catholics had no monopoly of intolerance and that Protestants trusted as 
much in the arm of flesh for the preservation of purity of doctrine as did 
their Romanist contemporaries. "The Book-Production of Europe as 
Affected by Censorship, 1450-1800" is the title of a very interesting and 
instructive chapter. Under the title "The Literary Policy of the Modern 
Church" the Indexes of Leo XIII and other recent pronouncements are 
freshly treated. But the author can hardly be said to have done wisely in 
quoting so largely from Father Hilgers, the Jesuit defender of the papal 
policy. The final chapter is on "The Authority and the Results of the 
Censorship of the Church." The author takes pleasure in the fact that in 
France and some other countries little heed is given to church prohibitions; 
yet he recognizes the strength of Ultramontane policy which is still exer- 
cising the strictest supervision over the literary productions of Catholics. 
He gives an interesting account of Dr. C. A. Briggs's somewhat quixotic 
efforts to induce the pope to allow to Catholic scholars a larger freedom in 
the matter of biblical criticism. While the results have not been such as 
Dr. Briggs and the author could have wished, the latter expresses himself 
somewhat hopefully as regards the future. 

I can but feel that these utterances of sane and reverent Catholic believers of 
today (he refers to Dr. Briggs and Baron Hugel in their The Papal Commission 
and the Pentateuch) are expressions of a state of mind with which the church of 
Rome will have to reckon in the near future unless the realm of its believers is 
to be restricted to those who are the less sane and less scholarly and to those who, 
to put it frankly, have a smaller measure of intellectual integrity. 

That the papacy has not yet changed its policy is manifest in the recent 
declarations against Modernism. 

It should be said in conclusion that while Dr. Putnam's book has many 
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defects (only a few of which have been pointed out), it is yet such a thesaurus 
on the subject of which it treats that no student of church history and no 
student of modern thought can afford to be without it. 

Albert Henry. Newman 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Waco, Texas 

THE PRIMITIVE PERIOD 

Ludwig von Sybel has long been known as one of the most highly 
accomplished writers on ancient classical art. He now takes up ancient 
Christian art. 6 He maintains, however, that he does not enter a new field, 
since in his opinion ancient Christian art is only a branch of ancient classical 
art. He speaks of this doctrine as if it were a discovery of his own. But it 
is common for writers on ancient Christian art to say that the catacomb 
frescoes belong to the same class of Roman painting with the Pompeiian 
frescoes, and that the first Christian churches were modeled after the pagan 
Roman basilicas. Does Sybel mean anything more than something like 
this ? If so, he does not show it in the volume now before me. On the 
contrary, having stated his theory at the beginning of his work, he drops it, 
and makes no fruitful use of it. Some other writers make more than he 
does of the resemblance of the Pompeiian frescoes and the catacomb frescoes 

By far the larger part of this first volume, indeed all except eighty-eight 
pages, is devoted to the Roman catacombs. But here Sybel leans heavily 
on Wilpert, and gives us little that is new. Now Wilpert is an admirable 
authority; but one expects from a writer like Sybel something more than 
vigorous agreement and reproduction. 

Yet the work has some admirable features. The style is weighty and 
impressive. The scholarly apparatus is limited to the footnotes, so that 
the thought is not obscured by a cloud of references and quotations in the 
text. The illustrations are abundant and well selected. I am grateful for 
the new interest in an important subject which this work is adapted to 
create. 

With the exception of the ambiguity of the title and an occasional mis- 
print, almost every feature of Mr. Workman's Persecution in the Early 
Church'' is excellent, though not every opinion is infallible. The author 

6 Christliche Antike. Einfuhrung in die altchristliche Kunst. Von Ludwig von 
Sybel. Erster Band. Einleitendes. "Katakomben." Mit vier Farbtafeln und 55 
Textbildern. Marburg: N. G. Elwert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1906. viii+ 
314 pages. M. 8. 

1 Persecution in the Early Church. A Chapter in the History of Renunciation. 
By Herbert B. Workman, M.A., principal of Westminster Training College. Lon- 
don: Kelly, 1907. jadi+ 382 pages. 3s. 6<J. 
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inclines to the old enumeration of ten persecutions, though he does not 
formally adopt it. He writes after wide reading on all parts of his theme. 
He gives us in footnotes brief discussions of doubtful points, and exhibits 
here an admirable mastery of the entire literature. He writes so enter- 
tainingly that one is inclined at times to doubt his scholarship, and with so 
much scholarship that one is surprised at the interest with which he invests 
his subject. I find myself differing from him here and there, but only to 
be gratified that my views are opposed on grounds worthy of respect. For 
example, it seems to me that he underestimates the numbers punished in 
these early persecutions. He seems to me to argue from our lack of infor- 
mation. But how should we have definite information concerning all the 
places where persecution raged or concerning the total number of the 
victims? There were no newspapers, no telegraphs, no good methods of 
sending letters. If a writer had wished to give a complete survey of the 
persecutions he could have gathered his materials only by visiting every 
part of the vast empire, in a time when there were no railways or steamboats. 
It is necessary to infer much which cannot be demonstrated. It is not 
unreasonable to infer much from the wide diffusion and the fierce passions 
of the pagan priesthoods, from the fixed determination of the imperial 
government, and from the readiness of the pagan populace to follow their 
religious and political leaders. It is not unreasonable to infer that thou- 
sands of whom history knows nothing were put to death, impoverished by 
excessive fines, or sent to the mines. Nor is it unreasonable to infer much 
from the number of the Christians, which it seems to me Workman puts too 
low. He does not even mention the astonishing multitudes of Christians 
whose remains are found in the catacombs, and the impossibility of account- 
ing for these millions without vastly increasing our estimate of the Christian 
population of the capitol and of the empire. But while I find myself differ- 
ing from the author here and there, I always find myself interested in his 
discussions, impressed by the wide range of his studies, and helped even 
where I cannot agree with him. 

Franklin Johnson 
The University of Chicago 



A new book on Gnosticism by a competent scholar will be welcomed by 
the religious and philosophical worlds. 8 Professor Buonaiuta has already 
won distinction among Italian Roman scholars, and the present volume 
will fully sustain his reputation. The subject of Gnosticism has been too 
much neglected, and so not sufficiently understood. The author does not 

& Lo Gnosticismo storica di antiche Lotte Religiose. By E. Buonaiuta. Roma: 
Libraria Editrice Francesco Ferrari, 1907. 288 pages. 
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believe that Gnosticism originated in the oriental religions, such as Zoro- 
astrianism and Buddhism, but rather out of its own immediate environ- 
ments, such as the natural craving of the human intellect to rationalize and 
systematize the waning spirit of the faith. He also minimizes the influence 
of Gnosticism in the intellectual aspects of doctrinal growth, because he 
shows that this development had well begun before Gnosticism became a 
force to be reckoned with. The book covers and treats in an attractive 
manner a very wide range of relations, and we would gladly see it put into 
English. 

The appearance of a good English work on Stoicism should be welcomed 
by a large number of thoughtful readers. Possibly it is true that the Stoics, 
like Shakespeare, are more talked about than read. Probably the majority 
of people have made up their minds about Stoicism from too meager an 
acquaintance with its fundamental facts and principles, and finding it 
unfruitful and unattractive, have dismissed it as having no message for the 
present time. Davidson's volume' will, we think, go far toward correcting 
any such impression, and toward giving the Stoics their proper position and 
influence in the development of philosophy and theology. 

The author's style is very simple and clear; his conception is large and 
fitting; he has skilfully woven in many quotations from the great Stoics; 
his interest is deep and well sustained, and is sure to stimulate a like interest 
in the reader. 

The volume deserves detailed treatment, but we must limit ourselves to 
a few rather disconnected jottings which run the risk of misrepresenting 
the subject. 

Stoicism first saw the light near the end of the fourth century B. c. in 
Greece, and lived as a dominating force until the end of the second century 
A. d. It had its Greek period and its Roman period. The Greek period 
is divided into the older stoa, consisting of Zeno of Citium, Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes of Seleucia, Antipater of Tarsus; and 
the middle or transitional stoa, consisting of Panaetius of Rhodes and Posi- 
donius of Rhodes and Posidonius of Apamaea. The great lights of the 
Roman period were Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Fundamentally Stoicism was materialistic, individualistic, pragmatic, 
psychological, and voluntaristic. It stood for simplicity, but not sloven- 
liness, filthiness, offensiveness, as was too frequently true of the cynics, with 
whom the Stoics had many points in common. The philosopher, while 
simple, must be neat and clean. 

9 The Stoic Creed. By William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D. New York: Im- 
ported by Scribners, 1907. $1.75 net. 
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The form of Stoicism was fixed forever by the older stoa. Zeno stood for 
general physical theory, logic, purity of ethics, "plain living and high 
thinking;" with Cleanthes religion was the interpreter of physics — poetic — 
touched with emotion, yet "calm, contemplative, kind, deeply reverential, 
and devoutly submissive to the world order; Chrysippus was the logician 
par excellence, systematizing, safeguarding, controverting." From the 
foundation Stoicism developed through the middle stoa into the Roman 
period. Here logic and physics fell into the background, and ethics became 
supreme and more emotional. 

The pantheism of the older stoa tended steadily to theism. The universe 
is constantly personalized, and the deity is spoken of as the Creator, Father, 

Guardian, and men are viewed as his sons The Cosmopolitanism of the 

Stoics now attained a warmth and intensity it did not formerly possess. 

On the whole this statement is true, although individual Stoics and numerous 

passages would seem to contradict it. 

Stoicism has its roots deeply set in history and its fruitage has gone into 
the nourishment of history. It laid heavy contribution on the pre-Socratics; 
as for example in its physics it goes back to Heracleitus. The influence 
of Plato and Aristotle was only indirect; and this is because Stoicism was 
strongly individualistic, whereas Plato especially almost entirely sacrificed 
the individual. Epictetus and Seneca came remarkably near to Paul's 
conception of the God in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Among many other points of interest today may be mentioned: Its vivid 
realization of the universe as a whole; its deep sympathy with nature, and 
its clear insight into nature's workings and processes; its intense experi- 
ential character — its psychology, ethics, and religion are based on experi- 
ence; "its unwearied insistence on character as the supreme concern for 
man; its firm belief in the World as a manifestation of Divine Order, and 
man's life and human society as a plan of Gpd." 

And so Dr. Davidson has given us a very complete, but concise, exposi- 
tion of Stoicism; and while sympathetic throughout, his attitude has been 
that of the just critic pointing out the serious shortcomings of the system. 
At the end of the volume is a short but valuable essay on Pragmatism and 
Humanism. The merits and defects of Pragmatism are briefly considered. 

J. W. Moncrief 

The University of Chicago 



The professors of the Catholic Institute of Paris have undertaken in the 
BibliotMque de thSologie historique an immense work in some sixty volumes, 
dealing with the great masters of theology in the ancient and mediaeval 
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church, the history of theological opinion, and the important phases of 
liturgical and administrative development from the days of the New Testa- 
ment to the twentieth century. To M. d'Ales has fallen the attractive task 
of dealing with two of the most interesting masters of the Western church, 
Tertullian and Hippolytus. The high standard of scholarship and literary 
style set in the monograph on Tertullian has been maintained in the later 
volume on Hippolytus. 10 

The discovery in 1551 of the celebrated marble statue (exhumed on the 
Tiburtine Way, and now preserved in the museum of the Lateran at Rome), 
on which was engraved a canon of theological works corresponding with 
remarkable closeness to the list of titles ascribed by Saint Jerome (following 
Eusebius) to "Hippolytus, bishop of a church which I cannot name," 
stimulated the spirit of research among the students of Latin Chris- 
tianity in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but it was not until 
Mynas in 1842 brought from Mt. Athos the manuscript of the Phi- 
losophumena (the first book of which had been in circulation for a half a 
century under the name of Origen) that the scholars, led by Jacobi, dis- 
covered the true Hippolytus, the celebrated bishop of Eusebius and Jerome, 
the chief writer of the Roman church, in the author of the immense Refutatio 
omnium haeresium. 

Utilizing the labors of Lightfoot, Harnack, Achelis, Bonnwetsch, and 
Ficker, and basing his work on an exhaustive study of the Philosophumena, 
the Syntagma, and the sources of patristic writing from Tertullian to 
Photius, M. d'Ales has given us the most satisfying study of the great Roman 
schismatist and antipope (for he has discovered in Hippolytus the pretendant 
to the Roman see from 217 to 235) that we possess. He finds that Hippoly- 
tus made his peace with the great church at the time of Maximin's perse- 
cution, and died in the odor of sanctity. His fault was forgiven for the sake 
of his valiant defense of orthodox doctrine (compare here Tertullian), and 
his fame soon eclipsed the names of the legitimate popes whom he com- 
bated. By a strange piece of good fortune for Hippolytus' memory, the 
graver schism of Novatian broke out a little later, and the antiquarian pope 
Damasus more than a century after the event (366-S4) wrote an epitaph 
in which Hippolytus figures as "presbyter in schisma Novati." This mis- 
statement of Damasus' was perpetuated by Prudentius and later writers; 
and so when Hippolytus was freed from complicity with Novatian he was 
also exculpated from the charge of schism. 

The theological chapters of d'Ales' work are less satisfying than the his- 

i° La theologie de saint Hippolyte. Par Adhemar d'Ales. Paris: Beauchesne 
& Cie, 1906. liv+ 237 pages. Fr. 6. 
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torical chapters. He is rather heavy and commonplace in his exposition; 
and one feels that he may have made them earn his imprimatur in the face 
of the rather bold independence of Catholic tradition manifested in the 
historical part of his work. 

David S. Muzzey 
New York City 



THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

A controversy over an election of a bishop of Chichester arose in Eng- 
land in 1244. It occasioned some literary discussion and gave occasion 
for Somercote to write a Latin tractate," which Professor Wretschko now 
edits and republishes. It is the oldest documentary testimony which we have 
detailing the various steps in the election of a bishop. It gives us an inter- 
esting glimpse of Roman Catholic official procedure in the thirteenth century. 

In the Roman Catholic church it is held that the sacraments, when 
properly carried out, possess an objective power of their own, regardless of 
the personal character of the administrator and of the recipient. A priest 
properly ordained by a bishop who is wicked, schismatic, or heretical, is 
validly ordained, and must not be reordained. Similarly, a priest who is 
wicked or schismatical or heretical or simoniacal, if properly ordained, is 
always a priest, and must not be reordained, and, though he may be deprived 
of a parish, is not forbidden to administer absolution or extreme unction. 
It follows that priests of the Greek church, and of churches much farther 
gone in what the Roman Catholics regard as heresy, are real priests, and 
are not to be reordained if they are admitted to the Roman Catholic church. 
But the Roman Catholics have not always been clear on this subject, and 
it was debated through many centuries, and many priests of heretical 
churches were reordained, while others were received without reordination. 
The abbe" Saltet, in the book before me," traces the controversy from 
beginning to end, and shows himself a master of historical research. To 
Protestant readers the debate will possess only historical interest, but the 
Roman Catholic will be glad to know the best book on the subject. 

M. Quentin, in a volume of ample size and as ample learning, 13 dis- 

11 Der Traktat des Laurentius de Somercote, Kanonikers von Chichester, iiber die 
Vornahmt von Bischojswahlen; entstanden im Jahre 1254. Herausgegeben und 
erlautert von Alfred von Wretschko. Weimar: Hermann Bohlans Nachfolger, 1907. 
56 pages. M. 2.40. 

ia Les riordinations. Etude sur le sacrament de l'ordre. Par l'Abbe' Louis 
Saltet. Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie, 1907. vii+419 pages. Fr. 6. 

'3 Les martyrologes historiques du moyen Age. Etude sur la formation du mar- 
tyrologe romain. Par Dom Henri Quentin, beneclictin de Solesmes. Paris: J. 
Gabalda & Cie, 1908. xiv+741 pages. 
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cusses two principal subjects: First, from what sources was the Roman 

martyrology derived ? secondly, what is its historical value ? The author 

decides that the sources are a series of manuscripts, beginning with Bede, 

and continuing down through the Middle Ages. This genealogy he exhibits 

in the form of a family tree, justifying every branch in an elaborate and 

keen discussion. The second subject he leaves in some doubt. "It is 

impossible to decide," he says, "concerning the historical value of the 

martyrology as a whole, or, indeed, of any member of it taken separately." 

The martyrology shows care in some cases, and carelessness in others. 

The author is a Roman Catholic, and humbly submits his work to the pope. 

He also prays that "the saints may deign to accept the homage of the book, 

which has been written with solicitude for their honor." Notwithstanding 

this air of timidity, he has produced a work of genuine worth. 

Franklin Johnson 
The University of Chicago 



It was extremely fortunate, both for the memory of Dr. Schaff and for 
church history, that he left a competent son who could take up his father's 
unfinished work and bring it to successful completion. Schaff's History 
0} the Christian Church without Vol. V 14 must always have remained dis- 
tressingly incomplete. This is true because its period included so many 
subjects of vital and surpassing interest. Among these are Gregory VII, 
Innocent III, the Crusades, the monasteries, the universities, scholasticism, 
and mysticism. 

Dr. David Schaff very soon saw what his father must have seen — that 
the period from 1049 to 1517 could not be satisfactorily treated in one 
volume uniform in size with the others. He accordingly very wisely decided 
to give us Vol. V in two parts. Part I has, we think, been admirably done. 
In binding, paging, paragraphing, and all it looks exactly like the other 
volumes. In style the resemblance is as close as it could possibly have 
been made. In scholarship and conception the evidence of painstaking 
thoroughness is everywhere apparent. The bibliographies are well-nigh 
complete. We shah wait with confident expectation the appearance of 
Part II. When it comes we shall have in completed form the most elaborate 
achievement in general church history that is likely to appear in this country 
for a long time to come. 

J. W. Moncetef 

The University of Chicago 

'♦ History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. V, Part I: The 
Middle Ages from Gregory VII, 1049, to Boniface VIII, 1294. By David S. Schaff, 
D.D. New York: Scribners, 1907. xiv+ 910 pages. $3.25. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD 

The third volume of the well-known church history by Moeller 1 ' treats 
of the Reformation and the Counter Reformation. The high qualities of 
this church history have long been recognized, and they are especially 
conspicuous in this revised edition, into which the editor has brought 
much of the rich harvest gathered in the most recent investigations. Moel- 
ler is often a brilliant discoverer of the inner relations of events. For 
example, he treats the years 1524 and 1525 as a period of definitions and 
separations, in which the Lutherans come to a consciousness of their own 
beliefs, and part company with those who could not agree with them. 
Thus they distinguish themselves first, from the humanists, represented by 
Erasmus; secondly, from fanatics like Carlstadt and Miinzer, and thirdly, 
from the revolutionists of the Peasants' War. Moeller might have added 
a fourth example in their acceptance of the doctrine of a wedded clergy, 
and their separation from all ascetics, in the marriage of Luther the monk 
and Katharina von Bora, the nun. It is for such brilliant generalizations 
as this that he is especially useful. 

But sometimes he errs in trying to force events into new classifications, 
which they obstinately resist, and which bring darkness, rather than light. 
Nothing is gained, and much is lost, by treating the reformation in German 
Switzerland under Zwingli as a part of the German Reformation, and by 
thus tearing it away from the later Calvinistic reformation in French Switzer- 
land. There is no genetic connection between the Reformation in Germany 
and the reformation in German Switzerland. But there is a distinct genetic 
connection between the reformation in German Switzerland and the refor- 
mation in French Switzerland, and the history is only obscured when we 
overlook this natural relationship. 

Moeller devotes less than a hundred pages to the reformation in coun- 
tries other than Germany, and this part of his work is therefore a mere 
sketch, though in the main well done. He treats more intelligently the 
Counter Reformation, but, as the volume comes down only to 1648, it does 
not trace the movement very far. On the whole, the volume is an admir- 
able guide to a knowledge of the German Reformation, and a fair review 
of the other subjects named. 

Dr. Kalkoff was moved to write his book on Capito in the Service 0} 

r s Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. Dritter Band: 

Reformation und Gegenreformation. Bearbeitet von Dr. Gustav Kawerau. Dritte 

uberarbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907. xvi+496 pages- 
M. n. 
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Albert 0} Mainz 16 by a remark of Briegers that "among the ecclesiastical 
princes of the age of Luther no other occupied a position as influential as 
that of Albert, though it has not yet been ascertained in detail exactly 
what he did and what he left undone, or how he worked in this direction 
or in that." Although Albert of Mainz occasioned the German reforma- 
tion by his extravagance and his efforts to pay his debts, he remains to 
this day one of the dimmest figures of the period. Kalkoff has contributed 
something, and yet not much, to relieve the twilight. He has succeeded 
better with his portraiture of Capita, the shrewd and learned humanist, 
who swayed the policy of Albert as his ecclesiastical counselor, and kept 
him from taking decisive steps against the reformers during the critical 
years from 1519 to 1523. But the figure of Albert remains almost as indis- 
tinct as before, and still awaits the labors of some biographer who shall 
picture the man, his follies, his vices, his amusements, his squanderings, 
as well as his wavering policy. Capita has always been an indistinct char- 
acter; but henceforth he will stand ont in the history of the German Refor- 
mation as one of its most important promoters; So skilfully has Kalkoff 
used his large collection of sources, hitherto unedited, that Capita may be 
said to have arisen from the grave, and to be a strong and memorable figure, 
and no longer a shadow or a ghost. 

Dr. Konig publishes a charming lecture concerning the Wandering 
Jew. 1 1 It falls naturally into two parts. In the first he defends the original- 
ity of the conception of the Wandering Jew found in a German book of 1602, 
to which all later references to the character may be traced. In the second 
part he takes the Wandering Jew as a character in literature, and shows 
us how various writers, chiefly German, have dealt with it. He seems 
not to be acquainted with Eugene Sue's famous novel. 

Bonnefoy writes to justify the separation of church and state in France, 18 
but not because he is an enemy of the church. On the contrary, he professes 
to be one of its warm friends. He mourns the low state to which religion 
fell under the old arrangement, and hopes for a revival, now that the church 
is set free from an entangling alliance which did her only injury. 

In an addition to the fifth volume of his Latest Church History, a work 

16 W. Capito im Dienste Erzbischof Albrechts von Mainz. Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zu den entscheidenden Jahren der Reformation. Von Dr. Paul Kalkoff. Ber- 
lin: Trowitsch u. Sohn, 1907. 151 pages. 

r 7 Ahasver, "der ewige Jude," nach seiner urspriinglichen Idee und seiner litera- 
rischen Verwertung betrachtet. Von Eduard Konig. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907, 
74 pages. 

tS Les lefons de la difaite; ou la fin d'un catholicisme. Par 1'AbM Jehan de 
Bonnefoy. Paris: Nourry, 1907. in pages. Fr. 1.25. 
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which I reviewed in the number of this Journal for last January, Nippold 
records a remarkable controversy in Solingen, which sprang from a series 
of lectures delivered there by Professor Weinel, of Bonn. The lectures 
represented what Weinel considers scientific theology, denied the super- 
natural, the virgin birth, and the bodily resurrection, and sought to establish 
constructively a new conception of Jesus and a new valuation of him in the 
sphere of religion. Replies were made. The newspapers were brought 
into the debate. The excitement on both sides was great. The controversy 
extended far beyond the city and the province. The book 1 ' is important 
as an indication of the bitter feeling which pervades religious circles 
throughout Germany and which threatens the disruption of the established 
Protestant church. 

Franklin Johnson 
The University or Chicago 



TN GENERAL 



From the American Baptist Publication Society we have a revised edi- 
tion of Professor Vedder's well-known Short History. 20 It is twice the size 
of its predecessor, yet is not too large to be called brief. In preparing it 
the author has gone over the entire ground afresh, has traveled much in 
search of illustrative materials, and has rewritten the whole. The volume 
is distinguished by vigor of thought and expression and by ample knowledge. 
I take exception to but few of Professor Vedder's judgments, but the follow- 
ing, concerning Robert Hall, is so remarkable that I venture a word of 
dissent: "To the present generation his sentences seem cumbrous, his style 
is pronounced affected and stilted, his tropes frigid. Indeed, the reader 
of today is at a loss to understand how his sermons could have won such 
encomiums as they received." If this be so, what about Milton and Burke ? 
They must be worse. But there are many today who read Milton, Burke, 
and Hall with delightful appreciation of the splendor of their imagination 
and the inimitable felicity of their style. And these readers find Hall not 
unworthy to be classed with the two others. 

Professor Swing has given us a readable biography of an able theologian 

•f> Der Solinger Kirchenstreit und seine Nachwirkung auj die rheinisch-ivestfiUische 
Kirche bis zum Fall Cesar. Zugleich eine Erganzung des fiinften Bandes des Hand- 
buchs der neuesten Kirchengeschichte. Von Friedrich Nippold. Leipzig: Verlag 
von M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1907. 92 pages. M. 2. 

'° A Short History oj the Baptists. New and Illustrated Edition. By Henry 
C. Vedder. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1907. rvi+431 
pages. $1 . 50. 
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and college president. 21 The story has no great literary excellences, but it 
fits the subject, for Fairchild was a plain man, remarkable for rugged strength 
and practical efficiency, rather than for fanciful refinement. Though he 
died only five years ago, he seems the product of another age. He had 
an old-fashioned conscience, and would never travel on Sunday or smoke or 
drink a glass of soda-water. The people about him seem to have possessed 
the same scrupulosity and troubled themselves about ethical questions 
which seem insignificant to us today, as, for example, whether it is wrong 
to attend an exhibition of tableaux prepared by a blameless social circle. 
We think that we are broader than all this. Are we better? Are we 
possessed of greater spiritual power than that which made the career of 
Fairchild a blessing to thousands ? 

Franklin Johnson 
The University of Chicago 



Among the numerous publications on the present politico-religious 
embroglio in France we do not know of a more important one than Paul 
Sabatier's." The author is a religious man after his own fashion. He 
is not a Catholic, neither is he a Protestant. For example, he speaks on 
p. 115 0I: "Protestantism for which I have the highest possible respect 
and a little admiration." Perhaps the same form of words with considerable 
added emphasis on "admiration" could be used in expressing his attitude 
toward what he conceives to be the true Catholicism. So far as Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism are concerned he is an outsider. Yet he has abundant 
knowledge of this entire controversy, and he very skilfully brings it to 
bear on the question at issue. 

He draws a sharp distinction between Catholicism and Vaticanism 
or Clericalism. With Catholicism he has no quarrel, and if it had remained 
true to itself there would never have been any trouble in France, because 
"the great majority of French free thinkers are not, whatever people may 
say, rabid anti-Christians" (p. 125). But Vaticanism with its narrow big- 
otry and selfish aggressiveness has encroached upon the republic until it 
has precipitated the present crisis. The fight is going to be protracted and 
bitter; but in the end Vaticanism will go down and in its place will abide 
the true Catholicism — or neo-Catholicism. The fore-gleams of this he 
sees in "a kind of confidential Journal in which for three years some pupils 
of the grand sSminaire had written down their thoughts, their ideals, their 

21 James Harris Fairchild; or Sixty-Eight Years with a Christian College. By 
Albert Temple Swing. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 297 pages. $2. 

•• Disestablishment in France. By Paul Sabatier. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Imported by Scribners, 1906. 173 pages. $1.25 net. 
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dreams. Never have I seen anything so touching in some respects, so 
remarkable and so virile in others" (p. 126). New forces are gathering. 
There is a vigorous craving for sincerity, manliness, initiative, effort; an 
instinctive aversion against the physically miraculous, against mechanical 
devotion, rites, and incantations; and at the same time an intense love for 
humanity as it is. Here is the rising of a new clergy, and it is destined to 
prevail. 

France, Sabatier thinks, will never become Protestant. The French 
"look upon Protestantism as a great historical fact, but a fact of the past." 
France is essentially Catholic. In his closing paragraph he says: "The 
Revolution of 1789 was only a preliminary lightning flash, the anticipation 
of a fundamental and organic reformation. Lay France is preparing to 
write the book of which the Declaration of the Rights of Man was but one 
chapter, and in this work lay France will be aided by the &ite of the clergy. 
Clericalists may treat these priests as apostates; their cries of hate will 
not even reach the ears of the workers in this great cause. There will 
then be a new Catholicism, in which earnestness, hard work, manliness, 
love, will be the supreme virtues — a Catholicism which resembles the old 
no more than the butterfly resembles the chrysalis, and yet it will be the 
old, and will be able tomorrow to emblazon on the pediments of its temples 
the words of the Galilean: Non veni solvere, sed adimplere — "I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil." 

The value of the book is enhanced by an appendix giving the text of 
the law of December 10, 1905, for the separation of the churches and the 
state, with an English translation. 

Mr. Lea has brought us to the end of the horrible story of the Spanish 
Inquisition.^ In Vol. Ill he continues Book VI on "Practice — Treating of 
Torture;" and "The Trial." Book VII treats of "The Sentence;" "Minor 
Penalties;" "Harder Penalties;" "The Stake;" "The Auto-da-fi." 
Book VIII is on "Spheres of Action, Including Jews;" "Moriscos;" "Prot- 
estantism;" "Censorship," and, continuing into Volume IV, "Mysticism;" 
"Solicitation;" "Propositions;" "Sorcery and the Occult Arts;" "Witch- 
craft;" "Political Activity;" "Jansenism;" "Freemasonry;" "Phi- 
losophism;" "Bigamy;" "Blasphemy;" "Miscellaneous Business." It is a 
great relief when we come to Book IX, "Conclusion," in which we follow 
the irregular but unmistakable progress of decadence and extinction, 
until at last — at last we come to the definite abolition of the Inquisition, 

'3 A History of the Inquisition in Spain. Bv Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In 
four volumes. Vols. Ill and IV. London and New York: Macmillan, 1907. xi + 
S7S and xu+619 pages. $2 .50 a volume. 
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July 15, 1834, and the beginning of the gradual development of toleration. 
The work closes with an admirable retrospect. 

The wide, accurate, and profound learning of the author, his grasp and 
co-ordination of the material, his manifest disposition to be unbiased, and 
his balanced judgment lead us to believe that for years to come this will be 
the standard history of the Spanish Inquisition. 

It rarely occurs in history that we find an institution lasting so long and 
extending so widely for which it is so difficult to speak a single good word. 
For, says Mr. Lea, in the full light of all the facts and influences: 

The conclusion can scarce be avoided that its work was almost wholly evil 
and that through its reflex action the persecutors suffered along with the persecuted. 

Contrasted with the Reformation, he says: 

However deplorable were the hatred and strife developed by the rivalry which 
followed the Reformation, it was yet of inestimable benefit in raising the moral 
standards of both sides, in breaking down the stubbornness of conservatism and 
in rendering development possible. Terrible as were the wars of religion that 
followed the Lutheran revolt, yet they were better than the stagnation preserved 
in Spain through the efforts of the Inquisition. 

The closing sentence of this monumental work is well worth our thought- 
ful consideration. 

So long as human nature remains what it is, so long as the average man 
requires stimulation from without as well as from within, so long as progress is 
the reward only of earnest endeavor, we must recognize that rivalry is the condi- 
tion precedent of advancement, and that competition in good works is the most 
beneficent sphere of human activity. 

J. W. Monckief 
The University op Chicago 



With a supplementary volume 2 * the author completes his great history 
of the Inquisition. He does not take up the career of the unholy office in 
the Netherlands, because the documentary sources for that work are not 
yet accessible. But he treats of Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, the 
Canaries, Mexico, Peru, and New Granada. The volume is marked by 
the characteristic excellences of its predecessors: a style which is useful, 
without possessing much literary charm, an inexhaustible knowledge of 
his subject, and an organization of his materials so exact and so natural that 
the reader easily follows the narrative. 

«* The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies. By Charles Henry Lea, LL.D., 
S.T.D. New York: Macmillan, 1908. xvi + 564 pages. 8vo. $2.50. 
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The German Church Year-Book for 1907 has just made its appearance.** 
Thirty-three annual editions have preceded this one. The Y ear-Book is 
indispensable for all who wish to understand the Protestantism of Germany 
as it is today. It purposes to present the entire organization and work of the 
evangelical church in the form of official lists and statistical tables. The 
lists and tables are always accompanied by comments pointing out their 
chief instructive features, thus saving the reader much time and trouble. 
Yet, admirable as the Year-Book is, it might be improved. Why is the 
German Baptist Foreign Mission Society included in the list of twenty-five 
"German Evangelical Missionary Societies"? Or, if the Baptists are 
properly placed in this list, why are the Methodists excluded from it ? If 
the gifts of the Baptists to missions are to be reported, why are not their 
numbers given, so that the reader may judge intelligently of their sacrifices ? 
Why are the Baptists mentioned nowhere except in this one list ? In the 
statistical tables in general, why are the reports of the smaller, but growing 
and aggressive denominations, all thrown together under the heading of 
"sects"? Why are they not distinguished from one another? Thirty 
pages are devoted to the German church in foreign lands; but no mention 
is made of its condition in the United States, where it is far stronger than in 
any other foreign land. The Lutheran and Reformed statistics are uni- 
formly lumped together, even where they refer to states in which the two 
confessions are wide apart. A still more serious omission is that of the 
exact numerical relation to each other of the two great confessional armies, 
the Catholic and the Protestant. It is admitted, however, that the Catho- 
lics are increasing more rapidly than the Protestants throughout the entire 
country, with the sole exceptions of Bavaria, Baden, and Alsace-Loraine; 
and that since 1890 the Catholic gains have been made at a constantly 
accelerated rate. The change is attributed chiefly to two causes: first, 
immigration; and secondly, "the greater natural increase of the Catholic 
population." A very full and careful statement is made concerning the 
new evangelistic movement in the German church, for which no definite 
name has yet been found, which is declared to be advancing "by strides," 
which has given rise to a number of training-schools for the preparation of 
leaders, and which has led to the publication of several statements of their 
belief on the part of those prominently identified with the work. It is 
significant that in all these statements the critical view of the Scriptures is 
repudiated and the entire Bible accepted as inerrant, as also that the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration in infancy is declared to constitute a 

*s Kirchliches Jahrbuch. Auf das Jahr 1907. Von J. Schneider. 34. Jahrgang. 
Gutersloh: Bertelsmann. 501 pages. 
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serious intellectual difficulty, since those engaged in the work everywhere 
proclaim that conversion is necessary to salvation. The movement embodies 
itself in definite organizations within the local churches, with assemblies 
much like our prayer-meetings. 

The opinion is generally accepted, that the effort of Bismarck to limit 
the power of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Germany failed rather 
ignominiously and did only injury to both state and church. Graue* 6 com- 
bats this view, and maintains two propositions: first, that the evils which 
the battle produced are only such as must have proceeded from any thor- 
oughgoing movement against the papacy; and secondly, that the battle 
resulted in a substantial victory for Protestantism, and produced lasting 
benefits for the nation and the world. 

The story of the greatest of the German hymn-writers is always fasci- 
nating, though it has been told so often. Burdach 27 repeats it in a very 
attractive manner. He has made some discoveries of minor details, which 
give an added value to his litde book. 

Franklin Johnson 

The University of Chicago 



Russia affords a striking illustration of the futility of a resort to force 
to secure uniformity in the political or religious life of a nation. Under the 
most autocratic and remorseless government in Europe she has developed 
almost every possible variety of political and social revolt. And beside her 
state church, armed with knout and sword and frowning upon dissent from 
her monastery-prisons, there have grown up innumerable religious sects. 
Not only are these dissenters numerically important, constituting as has 
been estimated one-eighth of the entire population, but they manifest well- 
nigh every conceivable variation from the doctrines and usages of the 
established church. 

Some of them in their strange superstitions and cruelly ascetic or licen- 
tious rites reveal chiefly the backward, mediaeval state of Russian civiliza- 
tion. The Stundists, who are distinctly Protestant, are the only ones to 
show clearly the influence of western thought, while the Raskolniki, the 
largest sect, numbering over ten million, illustrate the earlier fanatical 

16 Nachwirkungen des Kulturkampfes. Zur tatsachlichen Berichtigung der 
weitverbreiteten abfalligen Urteile iiber O. v. Bismarcks Vorgehen gegen Rom. Von 
Georg Graue. Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1907. 36 pages. M. 0.60. 

a ? Paul Gerhardt. Ein Lebensbild. Zur dreihundertjahrigen Jubelfeier seiner 
Geburt. Von Artur Burdach, Pfarrer. Barmen: Verlag der Weuppertaler Traktat- 
Gesellschaft, 1907. 102 pages. M. 0.70. 
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conservatism of the Russians as to the minutiae of rites and customs and 
their dogged resistance to the ecclesiastical reforms of Peter the Great. 

An interesting parallel has been drawn between those Russian sects 
that find authority for their tenets and customs in independent study of the 
New Testament and the Protestant bodies of western Europe. The Roman 
type of Christianity was imposed upon the Germanic peoples while they 
were still in their racial youth. When they came to maturity, they cast it 
off and developed Protestantism, which may be regarded as the native 
form of Teutonic Christianity. The Greek form of Christianity was like- 
wise adopted by the Russian rulers when their people were too barbarous 
to comprehend its deeper and more subtle characteristics. The Russian 
sects which have arisen in recent times from a fresh and independent study 
of the New Testament are conceived of as the pioneers of a great religious 
movement in which will appear the native and mature type of Slavic Chris- 
tianity. It must be admitted that the first-fruits of this undertaking are 
not encouraging. They illustrate impressively the misunderstandings to 
which the Bible is subject in the hands of the ignorant. 

There are many considerations which give interest to a fresh study of 
the Russian sects, such as that undertaken by Karl Konrad Grass of the 
University of Dorpat, whose first volume in four sections has been issued 
recently in Leipzig. 28 The author evidently has in prospect two other 
volumes. In this volume he confines his attention mainly to one of the 
mystic sects, the Chlusten, or People of God. It is a strange world into 
which he introduces us, an under-world of incredible superstitions, secret 
meetings and rites, religious dances, flagellation^ and other physical means 
to produce that state of ecstasy in which it is believed that mystical union 
with God is obtained. 

The better to secure their secrecy and protect themselves from the sus- 
picion of the church or the government, the members of the sect ordinarily 
conform to the requirements of the church and appear as its exemplary 
members. No doubt one of the strong attractions of the sect is the fascina- 
tion which secrecy has to a certain type of mind — its esoteric teachings, its 
disciplina arcani. But deeper than that, and explaining all the mystical 
sects in Russia and elsewhere, is the conviction that through their society 
and its doctrines and rites they are brought into immediate union with God 
and so receive divine illumination and the gift of prophecy. 

This explains their belief in frequent incarnations of Christ and the 
Virgin. God's 'miraculous intercourse with men is regarded not as some- 

28 Dig russischen Sekten. Von Karl Konrad Grass. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905-7. 
716 pages. M. 15. 
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thing historical but as something occurring constantly. Daniel Philip- 
povitch is represented in the legend of the Chliisten as saying: "I am the 
God announced by the prophets, come a second time to earth to save the 
souls of men. There is no other God beside me." His "Twelve Com- 
mandments," of which the above is the first, contain prohibitions of strong 
drink, marriage, evil-speaking, and theft, and conclude with the significant 
injunction: "Believe in the Holy Ghost" — which means that states of 
religious ecstasy, prophetism, and similar experiences are confidently to be 
expected by the believer. 

The traditions of the Chliisten trace their origin back to the fourteenth 
century. Of these traditions the author gives specimen passages in metrical 
translation. They show the influence of the Bible stories, reveal a certain 
childish naivete - , and make but small claim upon one's acceptance as 
trustworthy. 

In his treatment of their doctrines the author gives especial attention to 
their christology, which involves the idea of frequent if not constant incarna- 
tions of the Christ; to their views regarding the ecstatic trance as a means 
of grace; to their rigid ascetic code and ways of evading its requirements; 
and to their secret discipline. 

It is in the social worship of these people that there appear those strange 
rites which have made them abhorrent to the church and have caused their 
frequent prosecution by the government. It is difficult to believe that the 
Chliisten have not been maligned. On the other hand, their oaths of 
strictest secrecy as to what occurs in their meetings, their religious dances, 
whose purpose is to bring on a state of frenzy, their erotic songs, and their 
grotesque perversions of the Christian sacraments, are such as to court 
sexual excesses at their meetings. That these meetings frequently end in 
promiscuous intercourse between the "brothers" and "sisters," that they 
celebrate the Communion in the body and blood of a child murdered for 
the purpose, or in the flesh of the breast of one of their "Mothers of God" — 
these must be regarded as exceptional abuses of their rites by some of their 
most fanatical branches. 

The extreme secrecy of the Chliisten makes an estimate of their numbers 
very difficult. They are divided into many branches, large and small, 
whose customs differ somewhat, determined largely by the teaching or 
example of their local "Christ." It would seem that the number in all 
the divisions of the Chliisten would not exceed 150,000. 

The author concludes with an extended discussion of the various 
theories as to the origin of the sect, and appends a surprisingly long list of 
works in Russian and German bearing upon the general subject. Pro- 
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fessor Grass was led into this investigation by studies made in preparation 
for an earlier work (1902) on the history of dogma in the Russian church. 
His work derives value not only from the wide and independent research 
which it reveals, but from its comments upon the work of other writers on 
this difficult subject. 

The strange beliefs and customs of these Chlusten — only one of many 
sects — cast an interesting side-light upon the Russian character, and indi- 
cate the complexity of the social and political problems which confront the 
Russian reformer. 

Edward Waite Miller 

At/burn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, N. Y. 



The publication of the present volume 29 completes a four-volume manual 
of church history of which the first is by the present author and the second 
and third (Middle Age and Reformation) were written many years ago by 
Archdeacon Hardwick and were edited several years ago by Bishop Stubbs. 
The volume before us is in many ways disappointing, In no part of it is 
there evidence of research or even of an effort to know all that can be learned 
from the best secondary authorities; nowhere is there evidence of agonizing 
over difficult problems; nowhere does the narrative rise above the common- 
place. Only a very few of his references are to books more recent than 1890, 
and many even of the best older works appear to have been neglected. 
There is no indication that the author has made any use of the third edition 
of the Hauck-Herzog Encyclopaedia and only a few references are made 
to the second edition. He seems to have no knowledge of the American 
"Church History Series," and his information about American denomi- 
nations seems to be of the slightest. He seems to be a stranger to Baird's 
books on the Huguenots. No logical arrangement of the materials is mani- 
fest. The apportionment of space seems to sustain no relation to the 
importance of the topics discussed. The first chapter (52 pages) entitled, 
"Last Struggles of the Reformation," gives an account of Protestant effort 
in France, Switzerland, Piedmont, Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the Thirty Years' War and the Peace of 
Westphalia, covering in general the seventeenth century. Why the end of 
the seventeenth century should be supposed to mark the end of the struggles 
does not clearly appear, unless the destruction of the Huguenots at about 
that time suggested the terminus. Four pages are all he can spare for 
French Protestantism in this momentous period, during which great insti- 

J « History of the Christian Church since the Reformation. By S. Cheetham, D.D. 
London: Macmillan, 1907. xii + 474 pages. $2.60 net. 
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tutions of learning were built up, wars were waged with the government, 
theological literature was enriched, new types of doctrine were wrought out 
and propagated, persecutions suffered, the Edict of Nantes revoked, and 
more than a million staunch Protestants were destroyed, banished, or forcibly 
converted. Considerably more space is devoted to the English struggle 
from the beginning of the reign of James I to the Revolution and beyond. 
One hopes, as his reading progresses, that as a Low Churchman the author 
will wax indignant at the atrocities of Laud or else as a High Churchman 
he will glorify Charles I and denounce the regicides. But throughout all 
these stirring scenes he pursues the even tenor of his way, tamely narrating 
the main facts with hardly a suggestion of praise or blame. He expresses 
no sympathy either with the ejected Nonconformists of 1662 or the Non- 
jurors of 1689. The author devotes considerably more than a fourth of his 
space to England and he is of course on firmer ground at home than abroad. 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans receive a much larger share of atten- 
tion than evangelical dissenters at home or non-Anglican denominations in 
America. Under "English Sects" (a Section two and a half pages long) 
Baptists get less than eight lines, while Quakers disport themselves in a 
page and two-thirds. In a later chapter, under "Non-Anglican Religious 
Bodies, " Baptists are treated more liberally and nearly a page is devoted to 
a characterization of the denomination. The writer has evidently not 
heard of the union of the "General" and "Particular" Baptists in England 
and the disuse of these epithets. North America is treated in a very step- 
motherly way. Only about twenty-five pages are given to the religious 
history of this not unimportant part of the world from the beginning of 
English colonization to the present. He admits, however, that "There is 
probably no country on which the religion of Christ has a stronger hold 
than the United States of America." The nearly six millions of American 
Baptists have to put up with five lines which tell that they are numerous, 
that they are active in home and foreign mission work, and that they are 
divided into many sects. The Methodists get nearly a page, the Unitarians, 
the Quakers, and the Christian Scientists over a page each, the Mormons 
nearly six pages, and the Roman Catholics two. The "Disciples" are not 
even mentioned. Canada with its rich denominational life is passed over 
entirely except that some mention is made of early Jesuit missions there. 
Germany and France receive more adequate attention, and the Eastern 
Church is treated as fully as could be expected in a work of this 
kind. 

It was a happy thought of the family and colleagues of the late lamented 
Dean Hulbert to commemorate his singularly active and useful life by the 
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publication in a handsome volume^ with an excellent portrait, a brief sketch 
of his career, memorial addresses, and letters of condolence, of the series 
of lectures which he had wrought out most fully and a few other articles that 
were thought worthy of permanent preservation. The reading of this vol- 
ume will no doubt lead many of the author's friends and many who now for 
the first time become acquainted with his personality and gifts to wish that 
he might have been permitted to elaborate in the same way other courses 
of lectures that he delivered to his students from year to year. 

These lectures bear witness to an adequate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture, though no references are given except when quotations are made in the 
text. The author has shown good judgment in his selection of phases of 
the movements treated for special emphasis. His style is vigorous, pungent, 
and many passages when delivered must have been truly eloquent. The 
first chapter, on "Some Preparations for the English Reformation," treats 
chiefly of the surviving influence of Wiclif and the Lollards and of the 
Revival of Learning. He pays a very high tribute to Wiclif, placing him 
as a reformer above all Englishmen and above Luther. It may be that he 
overestimates the evangelical quality of Wiclif's theology. He seems to 
take no account of his rigorous predestinarianism, which made God the 
absolute author of every human act and gave no place to human responsi- 
bility. But his evangelical zeal and his knowledge of and reverence for the 
Scriptures largely neutralized the effect of his fatalistic philosophy and 
fairly entitles him to the designation "evangelical doctor." His doctrine 
of the Lord's Supper implies the real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ, though transubstantiation is expressly rejected and the manner of 
the presence is not clearly defined. His doctrine of the negativity of evil 
is a natural outgrowth of his ascription to God of every act of every creature. 
Savonarola does not seem to the reviewer to have been quite so evangelical 
as Dr. Hulbert represents him. He was an ascetical enthusiast and a moral 
reformer; but he could never have led in an evangelical reformation. 

The second chapter on this subject deals with the influence of Erasmus 
and that of Luther. Little fault can be found with the representation of 
the character and work of Erasmus in the text; but in a footnote (pp. 76, 
77) an extract from a book review published by Dr. Hulbert in this Journal 
is reproduced which applies epithets to the great apostle of the new learning 

3° The English Reformation and Puritanism, with Other Lectures and Addresses. 
By Eri B. Hulbert, D.D., L.L.D., Professor and Head of the Department of Church 
History and Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. A Memorial, 
edited by A. R. E. Wyant, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
viii + 484 pages. $2.50 net. 
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that the reviewer considers unjustifiable, such as "arrant poltroon," "con- 
ceited, grumbling, cowardly, unlovable man," "bundle of contradictions, 
inconsistencies, pettinesses, trivialities, sinuosities," "singular compound of 
wisdom and deceit," "craven, evasive, character .... incapable of telling 
the truth." Such an estimate fails to take account of Erasmus' funda- 
mental aim and purpose, of the spirit of his age, and of the difficulties and the 
perplexities of the situation in which he found himself. With his convictions 
it would have been utterly impossible for him to cast in his lot with the 
Protestant revolution led by Luther. Moreover he did not claim to be a 
religious reformer. The promotion of the new learning was in his opinion 
the way to bring about a gradual and peaceable reformation, and he was 
exceedingly jealous of any movement that threatened to impede its progress 
or destroy it. 

The chapters that follow treat of the religious movements in England 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, 
Cromwell, Charles II. The rise and growth of Puritanism, Brownism, 
and Congregationalism receive special attention and are ably and sympa- 
thetically handled. It seems a pity that the author did not include in his 
scheme a chapter on the rise and early history of the English Baptists. 
This he probably reserved for a special course of lectures. Several detached 
essays conclude the volume: "The Education Act of 1902," "The Baptists 
of Today in Great Britain and Ireland," "The Influence of Christianity 
upon Education," "The Place of the Home Mission Society in the Evangeli- 
zation of American Cities," "The Baptist Outlook," "The Man and the 
Message for the Twentieth Century," and '"Lest We Forget' — President 
William R. Harper." These essays, as well as the course of lectures that 
forms the body of the volume, all make very interesting and instructive 
reading and the book should find many readers among intelligent laymen 
as well as among students and ministers. 

Albert Henry Newman 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Waco, Texas 



A NOTEWORTHY SCIENTIFIC EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 
We are tired of merely aggregating material, say the Germans. We 
wish to become spiritually master of the material, to penetrate through par- 
ticulars to that which is the end of science: a great universal world-view. 
It is becoming generally recognized that the labor of the modern spirit, in 
its ever-increasing specialization and complexity, can mature really useful 



